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Introduction 


As one of the most rural states in the U.S., Vermont's economy relies heavily 
on agriculture. Although its agricultural production comes primarily from its 
dairy industry, Vermont also produces a significant amount of fruit, vegetables, 
and forest products such as maple syrup. In addition, a growing food processing 
industry is developing in Vermont, contributing another aspect of agriculture to 
the region's economy. But as with agricultural anywhere, this production- 
oriented sector of the economy will be sustained and further developed only if it 
finds markets for the goods it produces. 


In any attempt to analyze agricultural production, it is also necessary to 
analyze the pattern of food consumption in that region. Where does the food 
consumed by the people in an area come from? Looking at regional patterns of 
production and consumption together is of interest for two reasons. First, 
maximizing the consumption of regionally-produced foods maximizes the internal 
support for the regional economy. Money spent on food therefore passes through 
more hands within the region and increases the region's economic vitality. 
Second, it also minimizes the negative environmental impacts associated with the 
transport of food to the consumer. If particular food items are produced both 
within and outside of a region, the use of fossil fuels is less if food consumption 
focuses on items produced locally. 


With respect to these economic and environmental influences, every 
consumer has an impact. However, major consumers, such as institutions that 
buy large amounts of food as a single purchaser, can have a disproportionately 
large impact. For example, Middlebury College in Vermont feeds over 2000 
people each day and spends upward of $2 million per year on food. This involves a 
large amount of truck transportation to a central site and the distribution of a 
large amount of money in a way that can influence, both positively and 
negatively, the economic health of regional agricultural producers. 


In this report we focus on the food acquisition policies of Middlebury College, 
as an example of a large consumer, to ask a series of questions. First, have recent 
changes in these policies affected the impact of Middlebury College on Vermont's 
agricultural economy? Second, are there further changes that the College could 
implement that would increase the positive impacts? Finally, what lessons are 
there from this analysis for other institutions that desire to maximize their 
positive influence on their own region's agricultural economy and minimize their 
environmental impacts associated with the purchase of food? 


Primary Vending: The Current Food 
Acquisition Policy for Middlebury College 


In this section we focus on how much money Middlebury College spends on 
food, what food it buys, and where the food comes from to deduce the effects of 
Middlebury's current food acquisition policy on the regional economy. The 
information in this section is limited because Middlebury College recently 
switched to its present system of food purchasing in September 1992. Therefore, 
the data presented here comes from only the months of September and October 
1992, and our analyses identify only short-term patterns and trends. The current 
system has not been in place long enough to determine its long-term effects. 


Middlebury College currently uses a primary vendor system, which means 
that the majority of food products Middlebury College buys come from a single 
vendor. To determine who this vendor would be Middlebury College audited five 
different vending companies, and of these companies chose Jordan's Fine Foods, a 
Maine-based distributor with a branch in Colchester, Vermont. With the switch 
to a primary vending system, Middlebury College hopes to reduce expenses by 
having a much more personal relationship with one vendor, by having access to 
manufacturer rebates, and by maximizing organizational efficiency. 


What does Middlebury College buy? 


Middlebury College is a community of about 2,900 students, faculty, and 
staff. It has three student dining areas (Proctor Hall, SDU, and Le Chateau), two 
campus snack bars (The Crest Room and The Rehearsal), a golf course snack bar, 
and an extensive catering service. All of these locations are supplied weekly with 
food and ingredients to satisfy their specific needs. Table 1 is a complete list of the 
1253 products Middlebury College currently buys from all sources, along with an 
indication of the quantities purchased. 


Middlebury College buys approximately 950 items from Jordan's Fine Foods. 
This includes everything from spices to fresh produce to meats. Jordan's 
currently makes deliveries to each of these locations, with the largest shipments 
going to Proctor Hall, the main student dining hall on campus. 


Middlebury College supplements the food purchased from Jordan's with 
purchases from several specialty businesses, most of which are local. For 
example, Middlebury College has an extremely strong relationship with 
Monument Farms Dairy in Middlebury, Vermont. Middlebury College has 
bought dairy products from Monument Farms for more than 25 years. Bouyea- 
Fassets Bakery is another local company with which Middlebury College has 


continued to maintain a strong relationship even after the switch to a primary 
vendor. Even though Jordan's could supply bread, Middlebury College has 
chosen to remain with Bouyea-Fassets. It is long-term, regional relationships like 
this one which make Middlebury College a positive influence in the local 
community. Because of Jordan's location and size, it is likely that a similar 
positive relationship will develop. 


Table 2 lists all the vendors who did business with Middlebury College 
during the month of September and October 1992. Many of these vendors are 
contacted for the occasional demand of specialty items for catering or the snack 
bars, and some have much more stable relationships with Middlebury College 
than others. Jordan's received the majority of Middlebury College's business 
(80% during this time period), but these other vendors can still count on 
Middlebury College for limited monthly purchases. 


Although an exact calculation is impossible, we can estimate how much of 
Middlebury College's expenditures manage to stay in the regional economy by 
making a few simplifying assumptions. First, we can assume that the money 
spent on food items from Vermont producers (as opposed to Vermont-based 
distributors) all goes to support Vermont agriculture. This is likely to be an 
overestimate because Vermont does not produce the flour used by Vermont 
bakeries, but should be close enough to give an idea of the financial support to the 
regional agricultural economy such purchases give. From Table 2, this amount is 
$48,370. Secondly, we can assume that 30% of the payments to Vermont-based 
distributors supports regional agriculture. This too is an estimate, based on the 
assumption that these companies use some Vermont ingredients, hire 
Vermonters, and pay taxes in Vermont. The total expenditures on products from 
Vermont-based distributors is $386,359, 30% of which is $115,908. Therefore, the 
total amount estimated to stay within Vermont is $164,278, or 36.6% of the total 
expenditures for September and October. 


We will next consider Middlebury’ College's food purchasing policies prior to 
the adoption of the single vendor system, which will allow us to compare the 
current system to alternatives available to institutions such as Middlebury 
College. 


Table 1. Food items purchased by Middlebury College. This list is based on the 
one prepared by the College for its Request For Proposals when it searched for a 
primary vendor during 1991. 


Groceries: 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION NUMBER OF 
CATEGORY ITEMS 


Cereals Se 


Canned Fruit Jams, jellies, peanut butter, apple sauce, 40 
canned fruit 


Canned Vegetables | Beans, potatoes, rice, tomatoes, etc. 


Cookie dough, flour, bread mix, sugar, 
spices, coffee, tea 
Staples Oils, sauces, flavorings, nuts, pudding, 5 
syrups, olives, pickles, bases, soups, 
dressings, mayo, mustard, ketchup, juice, 
evaporated milk, tuna, baking chips 
| a 


7 
4 
0 

Snacks Cookies, cones, crackers, chips, pretzels, 

granola bars, sodas 


All kinds 








Frozen Goods: 


Ice cream Bulk & novelty 


fruits, juices 

Vegetables Asparagus, beans, broccoli, carrots, kale, 79 
peas, potatoes, burritos, pizzas, tortillas, 
pastas 


Prepared Salads All kinds 


2 
5 
1 
2 
24 
2 
6 


Fresh Produce: 


Vegetables All kinds 


All kinds 
Other items Tofu, pizza dough, cider 





Meat: 


Beef Chipped, cubed, diced, briskets, patties, 45 
Ae E 
[Lambs Diced, stew, lamb, racks | 8 | 
Chicken Livers, whole, wings, breast, nuggets, 46 
wa tenders, fillet, patties, we 
‘Turkey |Diced, breast, cutlets, wie | 9 | 
Other meats Bacon, bratwurst, frankfurters, pastrami, 

Be jl pepperoni, sausage, ham, pork, 

Fish Catfish, clams, cod, crabs, fillets, sticks, 


lobster, lox, mussels, oysters, salmon, 
scallops, shrimp, smoked, trout, 





Cheese and miscellaneous dairy: 


Cheese American, Blue, Brie, Cheddar, Edam, 
Feta, Gouda, Havarti, Jarlesburg, 
Mozzarella etc... 





Other products Butter, eggs, sour cream, yogurt, pasta & 35 
cheese, pate, milk 


Table 2. Middlebury College's expenditures for food during September and 
October 1992. 
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Jordan's Fine Foods Primary vendor of Colchester, VT 358,654 
950 items 


Monument Farms Dairy Middlebury, 
New England Coffee Malden, MA 6,313 


17,154 


Noel Snacks Inc. Popcorn, nuts, Williston, VT 1,119 
snacks 


i VT 
Middlebury Natural Food Coop Natural foods Middlebury, VT 
aaway ve | masa | 
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Middlebury College's Choice: The Benefits of 
Primary Vending 


Problems with the Bid System 


In the past, Middlebury College's food supply was based upon a "bid system." 
Depending upon the weekly inventory, invoices would be sent out to the 
numerous distributors who commonly supply Middlebury College. Each 
distributor would quote Middlebury College their most competitive price. To 
minimize expenses, Middlebury College would elect the least expensive bid for 
each item. 


Economic Consequences. The pitfalls of the bid system are never-ending. 
Economically, this system was extremely time-consuming and inefficient for four 
reasons. First, taking inventory, converting it into an invoice, mailing invoices to 
prospective suppliers, comparing the returned bids for the least expensive bid for 
each item, and placing the orders consumed the energy of one full-time employee. 
Second, Middlebury College was paying a higher price. Due to time involved in 
the bid process and the consequent delays in ordering, Middlebury College always 
stood the chance of losing the opportunity to pay the least-expensive price for an 
item because the distributor would frequently run out of stock between the time 
the original quote was made and the College placed their order. Consequently, 
Middlebury College would be forced to pay the higher price quoted by another 
distributor. Third, the simultaneous arrival of numerous delivery trucks created 
traffic congestion, which led to a very inefficient delivery process. And fourth, 
there was a high risk of theft. The large warehouse of supplies resulting from the 
high number of coinciding deliveries significantly increased the difficulty in 
controlling the traffic of goods within the storeroom. 


Environmental Consequences. The bid system had environmental consequences, 
as well. There were unnecessary transportation costs, due to the large number of 
distributors used by Middlebury College and their wide range of localities. Out-of- 
state distributors’ delivery trucks would frequently travel long distances to supply 
Middlebury College's food needs. Also, the numerous deliveries made at the 
beginning of the week, filling the storeroom to its maximum capacity, increased 
the chance of spoilage among the many food items. 


Benefits of the Primary Vending System 


The change to a primary vending system has afforded Middlebury College 
the opportunity to eliminate numerous inefficiencies created by the bid system. 


At the same time, it has provided Middlebury College many additional economic 
and environmental benefits. 


Economic Benefits. Time efficiency has increased for two reasons. First, there is 
only one order; thus, the time involved in ordering is minimized relative to the 
lengthy bid process. Second, a computer system was installed which is accessible 
to both Jordan's and Middlebury College, and provides direct service for ordering. 
In the event that the brand normally used by the College is out of stock, the 
computer screen immediately displays three comparable substitutes and their 
respective availability, from which the College purchaser can then choose. 


A second economic benefit exists based on the development of a partnership 
between Jordan's and the College. The primary vending system produces a 
reciprocal relationship between the institute and the distributor where in return 
for giving Jordan's the bulk of Middlebury College's food order (excluding those 
items bought locally), Middlebury College is assured its needs will be met. In 
other words, Jordan's depends on Middlebury College's business as much as the 
College depends on Jordan's for prompt and efficient service. This is further 
manifested in the fact that Middlebury College is guaranteed both the 
availability and the price of items ordered. 


Primary vending also facilitates the scheduling of deliveries. To avoid the 
congestion problems presented by the bid system, Jordan's is scheduled for 
deliveries three times each week. (However, this is merely a target. Asa 
consequence of the recent transition from the bid to the primary vending system 
and its subsequent heightened demands on Jordan's food warehouse, not all 
products ordered by Middlebury College are always in stock. Jordan's must first 
obtain the requested product and then hasten to make its timely delivery. Such 
problems account for an exceedingly high number of deliveries [48] by Jordan's in 
the first two month's of the new system.) 


The new system reduces the risk of theft. Jordan's deliveries, spaced at 
appropriate intervals three times per week, considerably reduces the number of 
items in Middlebury College's storeroom, facilitating the control of the traffic of 
goods and reducing the risk of theft. 


Along with alleviating economic inefficiencies, Jordan's offers special 
programs through the new system. The following consulting services are 
available upon request by the College: a dietitian, menu planning, menu costing, 
inventory control, purchasing, and meat processing. Jordan's also provides 
Middlebury College with manufacturer's rebates. The possibility for direct 
negotiation with various manufacturers affords the College the opportunity to try 
new products at better prices and then influence Jordan's to include such products 
in their inventory. Middlebury College is then able to support the regional 
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economy either through purchasing locally-produced agricultural goods or 
through channeling their business to the Colchester branch of Jordan's, whose 
entire staff consists of Vermont residents. 


Environmental Benefits. The primary vending system is also beneficial from an 
environmental standpoint for four reasons. First, the distance traveled by out-of- 
state distributors is minimized. Eliminating the use of such out-of-state 
distributors as Hallsmith-Sysco Food Service and Kraft Foodservice, previously 
large suppliers to Middlebury College, significantly reduces the number of long- 
distance deliveries and their related damaging effects on the environment. Even 
taking into account the increased number of Jordan's deliveries, attributable to 
the new partnership, there were 86 fewer deliveries in September/October 1992 
than in the same months in 1991 (Table 3). 


It is worth noting here that difference may exist between the total 
September/October expenditures for 1991 and 1992 because of different 
accounting procedures. The information provided to us for 1992 referred to the 
sum of money paid out to each company within the two-month span of time but 
not necessarily for goods purchased during those two months, whereas the 
information for 1991 was compiled from direct counts of the invoices on file for 
each company for each month. This does not influence the figures for the 
majority of companies, but it is relevant for the larger companies such as Kraft 
Foodservice and Hallsmith-Sysco Food Service. For instance, although $2,642 
was paid to Kraft in September/October 1992, only $1,100 of that was for food 
delivered during those months. Likewise, out of the $6,380 paid to Hallsmith- 
Sysco, only $227 was for food delivered during September/October. However, 
these differences in accounting do not affect comparisons of the total number of 
deliveries made during these months. 


Dairy and bread products, delivered daily from local companies to ensure 
freshness, account for almost half of the deliveries made during the two months 
sampled for 1992 (179 out of 441), while Jordan's is responsible for another 48 of 
the total. Another 41 deliveries, attributed to such distributors as The Farrell 
Distributing Corporation and Frito Lay, Inc., resulted from the high demands 
placed on the numerous vending machines located campus-wide. The remaining 
173 deliveries were split between a variety of, for the most part, locally-based 
suppliers of specialty items (Table 3). 


The second environmental benefit is that the new system reduces the 
amount of paper used. The partnership created by the primary vending system 
reduces the number of orders initially placed to large distributors to only one. As 
a consequence, the paper use is significantly reduced because the previous system 
required large amounts of paper for the numerous invoices mailed to prospective 
suppliers and their returned bids. The newly installed computer system shared 
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by both Middlebury College and Jordan's further eliminates the need for paper 
otherwise necessary to place an order. 


Third, the option for the maintenance of a perpetual inventory, provided 
through the computer system, can significantly reduce the amount of waste that 
results from the uninformed ordering of products already in stock. With the help 
of this inventory and Jordan's more regular delivery schedule waste from spoilage 
is also reduced. 


Finally, this system facilitates the support of regional agriculture. 
Considering Middlebury College's fortunate location in such a unique agriculture 
zone as the Champlain Basin, Middlebury College's decision to purchase locally- 
produced agricultural products is a wise one. The surrounding area is well-suited 
to the production of a variety of agricultural goods which corresponds to the 
numerous food demands made by Middlebury College. More importantly, such 
agricultural wealth should reduce the need to import agricultural products from a 
great distance (with the exception of those products Vermont cannot produce or is 
only able to produce on a seasonal basis). 


Furthermore, the decision, to switch to a primary vending system, with 
Jordan's as Middlebury College's main distributor, is beneficial because 
Middlebury College is now their single largest buyer. This status gives 
Middlebury College a considerable amount of influence over Jordan's purchasing 
patterns. If Middlebury College strongly supported the acquisition of locally- 
produced goods, there would most likely be an increased interest on the part of 
Jordan's to carry a wide variety of Vermont-made products. Also, when 
agriculture does not provide an opportunity for regional support, Middlebury 
College can still provide economic support of the region by means of purchasing 
through Jordan's. 
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Table 3. Comparison of the total expenditures and total number of deliveries for 
September/October 1991 (bid system) vs. September/October 1992 (primary 
vendor system). All monetary values are rounded to the nearest dollar. 


September/October September/October 


1991 1992 









Amount of | Deliveries | Amount of | Deliveries 
money ($) money ($) 


Andre Prost Tne. a a a a 


Ben & Jerry's Homemade, 3,246 3,994 E 
Inc. 


; 
Bristol Bakery&cae |o | o Im | m 
a o 


Distributor 










Cabot Farmers Coop 11,048 5,693 
Cedars Mediterranean Food ke a 
Champlain Chocolate Co 113 


E A Tosi & Sons 







Capitol Candy Inc. a 
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agewood Orchard | oso | n |o | 
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Frito-Lay Inc. 3,836 3,407 


Glens Falls Produce Co. 25,554 ie. 
Green Mountain Coffee 318 
Roaster 
Green Mountain Fish & 21,030 18 595 
Produce Ltd. 
Green Mountain Honey 438 2 384 
Farms, Inc. 
Hallsmith-Sysco Food 101,270 21 6,380 
Service 

fo 


Hillsboro Sugar Works 


1 
1 
2 
2 
8 


poo 

; 

Long Brothers orhara |o | o 
sfo | 


McKensie Meat Packing 20,202 


1,036 
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Maple Meadow Farms 3,875 


Middlebury Natural Food 300 63 
Coop 


Monument Farms Dairy 27,921 Dee 
New England Coffee 5,533 a 
New Hampshire Fisheries 6,183 | ee he | 


Nodines Smoke House Inc. 
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Wilcox Brothers Inc. 5,028 En 3,808 


TOTAL 411,721 448,817 414 
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Improving Middlebury College's Support of 
Vermont's Agricultural Economy 


Although Middlebury College switched from a bid system to a primary 
vendor system with its major distributor located in Vermont, there are still many 
food items that could be bought locally but are not. Pinpointing everything that 
could be bought from local producers is difficult but necessary if investment in the 
regional economy is to be maximized. Table 4, based on data from September 
1992 (October 1992 data was not available), lists areas where improvement could 
be made. The table contains items that Jordan's is buying for Middlebury College 
from out-of-state companies, but could be purchased from local businesses 
(Jordan's Sales Analysis for Middlebury College, September 1992). Also included 
is the amount of money that was spent on these products and is therefore leaving 
the Vermont economy. It should be noted that all of these products are being 
purchased through Jordan's so an estimated 30% of the amount remains in 
Vermont. The possible Vermont producers listed in Table 4 are ones whose 
products are available through Jordan's, or ones that Middlebury uses as 
secondary venders. 


Competitive Vermont Producers 


Meat. Middlebury College spends very large amounts of money each month on 
meat and meat products. Based on Table 4, $7,841 could be spent on Vermont 
products like sausage, bacon, turkey and pork. These are items that are available 
in Vermont from local farmers trying hard to compete with large meat companies. 
For example, 24% of the money Middlebury College spends on sausages, bacon 
and ham (Table 4) goes to Hormel, a Minnesota based company. This does little 
for Vermont's economy. Instead Middlebury College could be purchasing these 
products from William's Smoke House of Bennington, Vermont, or in some cases 
Jordan's themselves. 


Dairy Products. As one of the largest dairy producing states in the country, all 
dairy products that Middlebury College may require are readily available in 
Vermont. In September 1992, however, Middlebury College purchased 18 cheese 
products and 6 yogurt items from out-of-state companies, totaling $2,690. One 
question that comes to mind is why Middlebury College, who has a separate 
account with Cabot in which it bought $2,523 worth of dairy products in 
September, does not buy all of these dairy products from them. Cabot, located in 
Cabot, Vermont, is a prominent business in the state and plays a large part in its 
economy. Middlebury College's support of such companies is important for the 
state. There are even instances where Middlebury College bought Cabot cheese 
from Jordan's and not from Cabot directly. Products such as these cheese 
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products are easily available in Vermont. Middlebury College needs to be taking 
full advantage of these Vermont products, either through Jordan's or directly 
through the producers themselves. 


Gourmet and Specialty Items. Specialty and gourmet products are quickly 
becoming the basis for Vermont agricultural production. This market opens up 
further opportunities for Middlebury College to invest in the regional economy. 


Pasta is an item Middlebury College buys a large amount of each month. 
September's figures show that Middlebury spent $3,014 on out-of-state produced 
pasta products like lasagna sheets, spaghetti and manicotti. Putney Pasta, 
located in Putney, Vermont, has been used by Middlebury College before and is a 
reliable supplier. The potential drawback is that Putney Pasta is a gourmet 
producer, so the prices might not always be in Middlebury College's range. 
Putney or other pasta producers who would be willing to have Jordan's as their 
distributor should be looked into, however, because prices can be negotiated. 
Although there is a possibility that these products may be slightly more 
expensive than out-of-state alternatives, Middlebury College may be able to 
afford the added expense with the savings it has received from switching to the 
primary vendor system. 


Although not an item special to Vermont, the purchase of frozen cookie 
dough offers Middlebury another way to support local businesses. Both Rhino 
Food Products of Winooski, Vermont, or C. J. Van Hooten and Zoon based in St. 
Albans, Vermont can supply Middlebury College with cookie dough. In 
September 1992, Middlebury College bought $596 worth of non-Vermont 
produced cookie dough. This product, which contains both eggs and butter, has 
economic benefits for Vermont that go beyond the initial supplier. 


Middlebury's purchase of $23 in bagels from a place other than Vermont- 
based Burlington Bagel Bakery, the usual supplier of Middlebury's bagels, seems 
like an insignificant event, but if this occurred every month it would add up 
quickly. A questionable purchase like this is easily changed with lasting benefits 
for Vermont's economy. 


Produce. Due to a very short growing season in Vermont, produce is one food item 
that is difficult to consistently buy locally. Despite this fact, Fred Ploof, a produce 
buyer from Jordan's says that they will buy from local farmers whenever produce 
is available, even if it costs more (Ploof, personal communication). Most produce 
in Vermont is available from the end of May to the first two weeks in June, and 
will tend to be fresh until the middle of September. Jordan's is able to buy fresh 
potatoes, and cabbage and other items that are hearty and can take the drop in 
temperature through the winter. These items will last in storage until late April. 
Mr. Ploof estimates that right now only about 5% of Middlebury College's produce 
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is from Vermont, all of it storage items. Over a period of a year he estimates that 
about 10-20% of Middlebury College's produce comes from Vermont. Jordan's 
does carry this produce from other states in their warehouse, so it is extremely 
important for Middlebury to stress its desire to buy Vermont produce whenever it 
is available. 


Effects of Increased Investment in Vermont 


Based on the data in Tables 4 and 5, we conclude that Middlebury College 
could increase its contribution to the local economy by about 7% of its total food 
expenditures. These data are only from one month; when added up over a period 
of a year, however, it is clear that Middlebury College spends an appreciable 
amount of money on out-of-state items which can be bought locally. With a 
conscious effort a large portion of this money could stay in Vermont. 


Not only would local purchasing cut down on transportation costs, but it 
would also help the local farmers and businesses stay in operation. Places like 
William's Smoke House cannot compete with large national companies if they do 
not receive substantial support from local buyers, especially large institutions like 
Middlebury College. Richard Paquette, a representative of the Vermont Poultry 
Association, said that if an institution like Middlebury College purchases frozen 
or liquid eggs (Middlebury College's data not available), there is no way for the 
local farmers to survive (Paquette, personal communication). Farmers play a 
huge part in Vermont's economy and their continued existence is critical to a 
healthy economy. 


Furthermore, according to Eric Belliveau of the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture, every dollar that is spent in Vermont has a multiplier effect of eight 
(Belliveau, personal communication). So for every dollar spent in Vermont, eight 
dollars are generated in the Vermont economy. Even a small increase in the 
amount of money that Middlebury College puts back into Vermont makes a 
difference in the economy. Middlebury College has the potential to give a lot back 
to Vermont and needs to do the most it can to support its own state. In the long 
run it can only help Middlebury College if Vermont has a strong and healthy 
economy. 
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Table 4. Foods that can be bought locally. Monetary values are rounded to the 


nearest dollar. 
Food group Amount ($) Possible supplier in 
Vermont 
Sausage, bacon, 7 2,763 William's Smoke House 
ham 
18 2,099 Cabot Cheese Co., Int'l 
Cheese Co. 
Cookie Dough Rhino Food Products 


Bagels 2 23 Burlington Bagel 
Bakery 


TOTALS 14,10 


Number of 
items 
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Table 5. Figures for potential change in spending in Vermont. 


Total food expenditure September 1992 $202,057 


Total $ spent in Vermont, September 1992 $68,686 


Percentage of total spent in Vermont 34% 


Potential $ increase in spending in Vermont September $14,163 
1992 


New $ Total $83,607 
New percentage of total $ spent in Vermont 
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Vermont Wholesale Information Systems: 
"Buying Vermont" 


Food buyers, both regionally and nationally, traditionally take the high 
quality of Vermont products into consideration when purchasing food; "buying 
Vermont" is equated with buying a quality product. But how do buyers find out 
where to purchase Vermont-made food products? Information on specific products 
can be obtained from publications distributed by individual producers, co-ops, and 
associations. However, perhaps the easiest way to get a comprehensive list of 
Vermont food wholesalers is from the Vermont Department of Agriculture, which 
coordinates a marketing program to make available information about who sells 
Vermont products. 


Vermont Department of Agriculture's Marketing Program 


This program has two parts. The first consists of pamphlets describing 
specific Vermont products, such as milk, cheese, turkey, or beef. These offer brief 
descriptions of the history of each product and its current contribution to Vermont 
agriculture, and are much like those made available by individual producers. 

The second part of the program consists of a four-part information system, which 
serves as the source of comprehensive information on producers which a 
wholesaler, like Jordan's Fine Foods, might use when encouraged to "buy 
Vermont." 


The Four-Part System 


"Vermont Statutes Annotated, Title 6, Part 6, Chapter 162, Section 
2963, Paragraph b,6, authorizes the Agricultural Development 
Division created by Paragraph 'a' of the same section 2963, to 
‘develop an advertising program for Vermont agricultural products. 


This passage is from the preface to the "Vermont Seal of Quality Program 
Regulations", and explains the authority given and the responsibility taken on 
by the Vermont Department of Agriculture. As a result, the Agricultural 
Development Division of the Department has made a tremendous effort to develop 
a four-part information system about Vermont agricultural products, which is 
distributed and explained at food shows held all over the world. The commitment 
the Department has to Vermont's agricultural community is best represented by 
the fact that Vermont has the largest state presence at national food shows, 
almost five times that of any other state. 


The four-part system the Department has developed is as follows: 
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The Vermont Seal of Quality. The Vermont Seal of Quality consists of a 
white oval bordered in green, along with the word "Vermont," out of which 


springs a clover, sandwiched by the words "Seal of Quality" on top and 
"Department of Agriculture" on the bottom. To use the label a producer must 
follow a set of general rules and comply with standards set by the State for 
the specific product. For instance, lamb products, raised venison, and honey 
all have their own set of regulations, which are set by individuals in the 
Department. Once a producer is endorsed by the Department, they can 
reproduce the seal on their product. A list of producers who are endorsed and 
allowed to use the seal is published by the Department, but our investigation 
has shown that it is difficult to acquire. 


Market Vermont. In the words of the Vermont Department of Agriculture, 
"The purpose of (this) program is to capitalize on the image of Vermont by 
promoting its high quality products, services, and amenities under the logo 
‘Vermont Makes It Special’. The program will include a statewide 
advertising campaign to build consumer awareness and sales through 
several forms of media" ("Market Vermont: Questions and Answers"). The 
regulations for this program are different in that they are not bound to 
agricultural products. To join the program a producer must merely 
demonstrate that their product is made or processed in Vermont. To 
complement this advertising program a directory of Market Vermont 
products was generated to distribute to wholesalers. 


Vermont Gourmet and Specialty Food Products. This is a directory of 
producers of specialty products. In the first part, each producer is listed in 


one of twenty groups from Appetizers and Entrees, Bakery Products, and 
Honey and Maple Products to Grains, Meat Products, Dairy Products and 
Pastas. The directory lists each producer under their respective headings. 
The second section gives an alphabetical listing of each producer, their 
address, and what they produce, as well as an indication of whether they are 
limited wholesale, general wholesale, or both, and what regions they 
distribute to, either statewide, regional, or national. 


Vermont Agricultural Producers Directory. The first section of this directory 
lists Vermont agricultural producers under sixteen categories from Apples, 
Beef/Veal, and Dairy Products, to Eggs, Small Fruits, Lamb, and Vegetables. 
The second section gives an alphabetical listing of each producer, and 
indicates whether or not they distribute to wholesale, retail, or mail order 
buyers. At the end of the listing a letter is assigned corresponding to the 
type of products they produce. The last section of the directory lists Co-ops 
and Brokers, and their addresses. 
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This four-part information system represents a comprehensive advertising 
campaign that targets the high-quality markets Vermont products compete it. It 
provides reasonably accessible information to wholesalers directly at the market, 
with the Vermont Seal of Quality and Market Vermont Programs, and indirectly 
before purchase, with the directories on "Vermont Gourmet and Specialty Food 
Products", and "Vermont Agricultural Producers." 


Trends in Vermont Agricultural Production 


George Dunsmore, Vermont Commissioner of Agriculture, writing in 
"Vermont Gourmet and Specialty Food Products," states "The specialty food 
product industry in the State of Vermont is a $400-500 million per year business 
in Vermont and represents one of the few sectors of the economy that has had 
consistent growth over the last two years." This statement represents the 
economic value of the trend towards "niche" agricultural production, which is 
being supported and developed in Vermont through the four-part information 
system (Jerome Kelley, personal communication). The short growing season and 
small farm size make competition on the national scale difficult for most products. 
For this reason Vermont farmers, with the financial and managerial support of 
the Department of Agriculture, have tried to compete in the high-quality "silk- 
stocking district" market (Kelley, personal communication). 


Wholesale distributors such as Jordan's must deal with the problem of cost 
when buying for institutions such as Middlebury College, which is why they have 
traditionally looked away from the high-priced, high-quality regional markets of 
Vermont and towards the large-scale, low-cost markets in Boston. However, the 
rigorous way the Department of Agriculture has guided Vermont agricultural 
production away from being solely dependent on the dairy industry has awakened 
a recognition among Vermont distributors of the importance of dealing with 
Vermont products. Vermont distributors are now more concerned, when the 
season is right, with "buying Vermont." Even more importantly, however, the 
"buying Vermont" consciousness is being recognized by both international and 
national wholesalers, thus tying Vermont regional agriculture into the larger 
food-production system. As has already been stated, for Middlebury College to 
invest more in the regional economy, buying in this high-quality market is 
necessary. With the efficiencies gained since the adoption of the primary vending 
system, the economic sacrifices of focusing on the Vermont markets may be 
minimal, and the consequences are a better fed student body. 
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Agriculture: Its Possible Environmental 
Impacts 


This report implies that support of local agriculture is a positive step toward 
supporting a region's economy. However, there is a potential for agricultural 
economies to be more devastating to the environment than other types of 
economies. People must be aware of this and learn what is appropriate for their 
particular region. This chapter is a general summary of the potentially harmful 
effects of agriculture in the United States. 


Today, of the nearly 2 billion acres of land in the 48 contiguous states, 300 
million acres have been converted into cropland (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1991). 
In a growing push to increase output, modern agriculture moved toward 
"intensive cultivation of soils, mechanization and systematic use of synthetic 
fertilizers and pesticides. Expansion of land use of previously marginal lands and 
modification of hydrological conditions through irrigation have also become 
essential to expanding output" (Harris, 1990). 


Negative Effects of Large-scale Farming 


In the attempt to raise yields, more and more inputs, such as chemical 
fertilizers, pesticides and irrigation, are required. Environmental degradation 
then increases as a result of these increased inputs. To counterbalance the drop 
in productivity that accompanies the increased degradation, still more inputs are 
necessary. The pattern that agriculture has fallen into is a cyclical trap headed 
for disaster. 


Chemical Fertilizers. One of agriculture's most urgent environmental concerns is 
the effect of agricultural chemicals on ground and surface water quality (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 1991). Chemical fertilizers are used to compensate for the 
depletion of nutrients caused by increasing the yields of cropland. Intensive 
fertilization can replace the basic nutrients of nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus; however, numerous other elements present in smaller quantities in 
the soil are not replaced. As soil productivity continues to decline there is 
constant need to increase fertilizer applications. These high levels of fertilizer 
applications contribute to the pollution of surface and ground waters as the 
chemicals move off-site through leaching, run-off and erosion. They also lead to 
the rapid eutrophication of lakes and rivers (Harris, 1990). This accelerated 
enrichment produces significant biological changes and can upset delicately 
balanced food chains (Smith, 1986). 
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Pesticides. A second problem in agriculture arises with the use of pesticides. 
Their impact on the environment have brought them to the stage of controversy. 
Today's pesticides are less persistent than those used in the past; however, they 
are more toxic to a broader range of species, including mammals. The shorter life 
span of the newer generation of chemicals means that more applications are 
generally needed for effective pest control. Human, livestock, and wildlife 
poisonings result from the use of these pesticides. Within the pesticide group 
broad-spectrum insecticides, which now predominate in agriculture, tend to kill 
not only the target species but also numerous predator species which formerly 
served to keep pests in check. As a result, agriculture develops a greater 
dependence on continued applications of pesticide. Herbicides, a second type of 
pesticide used widely in agriculture, also pose a variety of health and 
environmental problems. 


Herbicides can also leach into water supplies, killing aquatic vegetation and 
endangering irrigated crops. Long-term use of herbicides can cause alterations in 
soil microorganisms which in turn affects the productivity of the soil (Harris, 
1990). In Vermont, farmers are responding to concerns over the use of these 
chemicals. In 1989, apple growers in Vermont stopped using Alar, a harmful 
herbicide, when citizens expressed concern (Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 1988). Vermont also operates a pesticide 
certification program and a pesticide enforcement program, both supported by 
EPA grants (Vermont Dept. of Agriculture, 1983). 


Irrigation. A third growing problem in agriculture is irrigation. Irrigation 
presently accounts for 65% of global water withdrawals. In the Western United 
States, excluding the North Pacific region, water use exceeds stable supply and 
consists of about 50% of total run-off. Eighty-five percent of this water used for 
irrigation. The arid West holds 75% of U.S. irrigated cropland. The Ogallala 
Aquifer, a major source of ground water for Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas has been depleted as much as 50% in some areas. 
Rapidly declining water tables in Arizona, salinization of the Colorado River, and 
shrinking lake area in California are also results of excessive water use in the 
West (Worldwatch Institute, 1985). Long-term degradation of soils and 
environmental pollution often accompany extensive irrigation. Surplus irrigation 
water raises water tables, so that water reaching the surfaces evaporates and 
leaves behind its salt content in the soil. The land becomes degraded and 
unusable for agriculture. Other environmental problems associated with 
irrigation include: increased run-off of chemical residues from fertilizer and 
pesticides associated with center pivot systems, siltation and salination of streams 
and rivers, damage to aquatic life from reduced instream flow, and the spread of 
water-borne diseases. In the Western U.S., contamination of important habitat by 
agricultural drainage is a growing problem (Harris, 1990). A critical example of 
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this is the destruction of wetlands (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1991). It should be 
noted that only a small portion of Vermont farms require irrigation systems 
compared to other states (United States Department of Commerce, 1989). 


Erosion. Erosion is a fourth serious problem that is aggravated by agricultural 
practices. In the late 1980's two bushels of topsoil were being eroded for every one 
bushel of corn produced (Bennett, 1987). Soil erosion from wind and water causes 
the loss of crops and farmland as well as increased dependency on fertilizer 
(Larocque, 1992). Some factors that intensify erosion are: large-scale mechanical 
cultivation, continuous cropping rather than rotation, shortening or eliminating 
fallow periods, destruction of forest cover, grasslands and windbreaks and 
overgrazing of pasture land (Harris, 1990). 


Traditional Agriculture and Vermont 


Traditional agriculture systems tend to conform to a more ecological model 
than do modern systems. Soil nutrient levels are maintained by agricultural 
practices such as crop rotation, manuring and fallowing, and intercropping. Pest 
control is achieved either through biological control or through use of resistant 
varieties and alternating crops. The result of this traditional system is lower 
yields, but stable agriculture (Harris, 1990). 


Research indicates that Vermont's agricultural system is a good thing to 
support. Throughout history agriculture has played an essential role in shaping 
Vermont both culturally and economically (Report of the Governor's Commission 
on Vermont's Future, 1988). Farming has remained on a small scale in Vermont, 
allowing individual farmers the ability to minimize the detrimental effects of 
agriculture on a larger scale. Yet, not unlike farming communities everywhere 
Vermont farmers are becoming a dying breed. Eighty percent of the food 
Vermont residents consume is imported from out of state, while eighty-five 
percent of the food produced here is exported out of the state (E. Wonnacott, 
personal communication). There is a need to support this system that has been 
the backbone of Vermont life. 
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Your Institution's Influence On Regional 
Agriculture: Can It Be Improved? 


It is our belief that a focus on "Buying Vermont" by the food service at 
Middlebury College encourages economic development and sustainable land use 
in our region. Middlebury College is located in a unique environment. The 
Champlain Valley is a rich agricultural area which can sustainably provide the 
area with many of its agricultural needs for the foreseeable future. Vermonters 
are generally well aware of the environmental impacts of their actions. Farms in 
Vermont tend to be small and take into account the micro-environments of each 
acre of land. Both the economic and environment costs of transportation can be 
avoided through buying our food regionally. 


We do not assume that every institution like Middlebury College is located 
in an ideal environment where buying food locally decreases the detrimental 
impacts in the area. Rather, we assume that every institution can tailor its 
policies to best suit the need and capabilities of its region. By supporting 
Vermont agriculture, we are advocating a commitment to bioregionalism on a 
broad scale. Bioregionalism describes a concept that advocates self-sufficiency of 
regions organized around distinct cultural, physical, and ecological features. The 
following is the procedure we used to assess Middlebury College's contribution to 
the economic and environmental quality of our region. We believe that the same 
procedure might be useful to assess any institution's contributions towards its own 
region. 


Establish what land uses are sustainable in your region. It is important to 
evaluate the land uses and potential uses in your area before you decide to 
support regional agriculture through your purchasing decisions. The report 
Land Resource Regions and Major Land Resource Areas of the United States 
is available from the Soil Conservation Service, free of charge. You may find 
that supporting a specific type of agriculture (perhaps small-scale and 
organic farms) or another type of more sustainable land use in your area will 
do more to reduce your environmental impact on the region. 


Find out what is potentially available from the agricultural sector or other 
sectors involved in sustainable land use in your area. Contact government 
agencies associated with these industries. For example, we contacted the 
Vermont Department of Agriculture and various other local agencies. 
Consult Chapter 5 of this report for the detailed information we received 
from these sources. It is also crucial to contact individuals in the businesses 
in which you have interest. Individual farmers and representatives from co- 
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ops were often more helpful in providing information needed to evaluate 
what is available on the regional level. 


Find out what your institution is already doing to support sustainable 
agriculture and other land uses in your region. Contact the purchasers of 
your institution. Our experience was that these people tend to be very 
interested in supporting the region economically. Ted Mayer, Director of 
Middlebury College's Dining Services, was very helpful in explaining the 
process that is used to purchase food at Middlebury College. He gave us 
further contacts with people who could help us with our research. It is crucial 
to establish good relations with these people because in the end they are the 
ones who will be implementing your suggestions. 


Evaluate what you have found. Is your institution doing all that it can to 
support regional agriculture or other sustainable land uses? If not, how can 
its relationship with these sectors of your region be improved? Have you 
been able to find all the information you need? Could agencies be improved 
to help institutions better support regional agriculture and sustainable land 
use? 


Answer the questions above in the form of recommendations to your 
institution and the agencies that pertain to agriculture and regionally 
sustainable land uses. 
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Recommendations 


As a result of our analyses of the food acquisition policies of Middlebury 
College and the information available from both regional producers and the State 
of Vermont to influence those policies, we offer the following recommendations. 
These recommendations identify aspects of the current system that we believe are 
beneficial to the maintenance of a strong regional production-consumption 
relationship for Vermont's agricultural community as well as aspects of the 
system that can be improved. 


Recommendations for Middlebury College 


Continue to use and benefit from close relationships developed with smaller 
agricultural producers in Vermont, such as Monument Farms and Maple 
Meadows. Close relationships with these producers ensures higher quality 
products and suppliers who are more receptive to Middlebury College's 
specific needs. It is essential for these producers to receive support from local 
institutions such as Middlebury College. Without this base of local support, 
these farms cannot compete with national suppliers. Since these farms are 
local, the economic and environmental costs of transportation are minimal 
compared to the costs of bringing in such products from out of state. 


Continue and increase the support of the food processing industry in 
Vermont. Again, both economic and environmental costs of transportation 
can be kept to a minimum. Buying from producers such as Bouyea-Fassetts 
Bakery, Ben and Jerry's Ice Cream, and Cabot Dairy also indirectly supports 
small farmers through these companies’ own purchasing patterns. 


Have an annual "Vermont Dinner" in all of the dining halls. As many dishes 
as possible should include Vermont products. This will demonstrate 
Middlebury College's commitment to supporting regional producers, and 
educate students about what is locally produced. 


Inform students about Vermont's regional economy. Encourage eating 
habits that will closely match food items that are regionally and seasonally 
available. Educational posters can be displayed around the dining halls. A 
special symbol, such as a Woody Jackson Holstein cow, indicating locally 
made products can be developed and placed on daily menus and on signs 
next to the specific food. 


Solidify Middlebury College's contract with Jordan's and continue to build a 
good relationship with them. A primary vendor relationship with a company 
based in Vermont reduces economic and environmental costs through 
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greater efficiency and ensures the benefits already listed in the above 
recommendations. 


Encourage Jordan's to buy locally produced food whenever possible. 
Middlebury College is Jordan's largest account in Vermont and as such has 
the ability to influence Jordan's purchasing patterns. Middlebury College 
should request that Jordan's acquire food items from Vermont producers 
whenever possible. Items which Middlebury College could potentially buy 
from Vermont producers and are readily available to Jordan's are listed in 
Table S. 


Recommendations for Jordan's Fine Foods 


Maintain the Colchester branch as a major distribution center for Jordan's. 
Its location near major thruways in Vermont allows for easy distribution to 
large institutions such as Middlebury College. Its location in Vermont 
allows Jordan's to support the Vermont economy through hiring Vermont 
residents. A Jordan's branch in Vermont has better access to information 
about the availability of local products. 


Expand your inventory of Vermont products. Use the Department of 
Agriculture's identification system, described in Chapter 5, to acquire 
information on locally-available products. 


Inform Middlebury College about the availability of Vermont products. 
Jordan's has an inventory of Vermont products which are comparable to out- 
of-state products that Middlebury College currently buys from Jordan's. A 
modification to currently-used software could easily be developed to signal to 
a buyer when a comparable Vermont product is available. 


Win the electric fork-lift competition again. It's great for morale! 
Recommendations for the State of Vermont 


Create a directory which gives more comprehensive information on Vermont 
agricultural producers. This should include details about their production 
capacities and possibly current food prices. This would amount to a mail- 
order catalog of Vermont products, which could be distributed to large- 
volume consumers, thus helping smaller producers gain access to these 
markets. 


Make current directories more accessible to institutions interested in "buying 
Vermont." Be able to send them to an institution as soon as a request is 
made. 
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3. Keep up the good work. It was exciting to learn how much the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture does for Vermont. This should continue to be 
recognized and appreciated! 
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